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have been brought to a fitting conclusion by the 
issue of this sumptuous catalogue of the royal 
mummies in the Cairo Museum. The work forms 
an exhaustive supplement, from the anatomical 
side, to Sir Gaston Maspero’s monograph on the 
same subject. We meet with many old friends, 
but there is scarcely one about which the author 
has not something new to tell us. The earliest 
and perhaps the most tragic of these dead kings is 
the seventeenth dynasty Pharaoh Seqenen-Ra, 
whose agonised hands and battered face and skull 
bear witness to a violent death unon the field of 
battle. We note that Prof. Elliot Smith supports 
Maspero’s view that the body was hastily mum¬ 
mified on the field, not transported to Thebes and 
subjected to partial decomposition, as Dr. Fouquet 
\\ould have it. Another interesting mummy, or 
rather skeleton, is that of the heretic King 
Akhenaten, which was found five years ago by Mr. 
Theodore Davies in the tomb with Queen Tii’s 
furniture, and was at first supposed to be that of 
the queen herself; we are glad to have the ana¬ 
tomical evidence as to age, &c., set forth in 
greater detail. 

A subject of controversy on which these im¬ 
portant researches throw new light concerns 
the influence which, it has been supposed, 
phallic ideas may have exerted on the technique 
of embalming in Egypt. The evidence against the 
theories appears conclusive, and cases quoted in 
support, such as the mummy of Rameses II., can 
be otherwise explained (see especially p. 61). 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to add the 
warning that the catalogue is for the scientific, not 
the general reader, who would find that much of 
it reads like a detailed report of a series of post 
mortem examinations; some of the photographs, 
too, though of the greatest possible value for the 
anthropologist, are naturally rather gruesome. 
But, as Prof. Elliot Smith justly remarks, since 
these valuable historical “ documents ” have come 
into our possession (mainly, it may be added, 
through the depredations of ancient Egyptian 
grave-plunderers), it is the duty of the man of 
science to read them as fully and as carefully as 
possible. 

(2) In his latest work, “The Formation of the 
-Mphabet,” Prof. Flinders Petrie has given us 
fresh proof of his versatility. De Rouge’s theory 
of the derivation of the Phoenician alphabet from 
the Egyptian hieratic writing of the twelfth 
dynasty is now generally discarded, and some in¬ 
genious theories have within recent years been 
propounded in its place. Prof. Delitzsch, of 
Berlin, for instance, has worked out for it an 
elaborate cuneiform ancestry; while Prof. Sayce 
has more recently suggested a purely Semitic 
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source in Syria. Prof. Petrie holds that, instead 
of coming into existence as a small alphabet, en¬ 
larged and corrupted by later additions, its evolu¬ 
tion was spread over a far greater area and longer 
period. It had its origin in a gradually formed 
signary, current far and wide throughout the 
ancient world, until it was slowly contracted and 
systematised. Thus the majority of the signs 
Prof. Petrie would trace back to a remote 
antiquity, no fewer than forty-four of his sixty 
elements beginning with pottery-marks in pre¬ 
historic Egypt. We have not space to discuss this 
very attractive theory in detail, but we would 
suggest to the professor in quite general terms 
the possibilities of fortuitous resemblance in cases 
of parallelism where the lines of cultural contact 
seem remote. L. W. King. 
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(3) The Positive Evolution of Religion: Its Moral 
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The Gifford Lectures for 1912. Delivered in 
Edinburgh University. By Dr. B. Bosanquet. 
Pp. xxxii-f33i. (London: Macmillan and 

Co., Ltd., 1913.) Price los. net. 

(i) I '*NERGY is the real thing, not matter. 

1 _ j The keynote of philosophy is change. 

Sensation is not sensation of thing changing and 
of change; it is simple consciousness of change. 
Change implies power. All science is an inter¬ 
pretation of appearance in terms of power, which 
is the fundamental postulate. And our notion of 
power arises from our awareness of our own 
motor activity, which awareness is one of the 
first data of experience. Causation is a deriva¬ 
tive postulate arising from this same awareness 
of self-activity; if we were passive photographic 
plates, we could have no conception of causality. 
We attribute potent efficacy to the things of sense 
which resist us, on the analogy of our own 
activity. 

Philosophic systems come and go, as did theo¬ 
logical discussions in their mediaeval day; but 
the hope of the future is in the triumph of 
science. It offers the clue, viz., “to Conceive 
of things in terms of their organic potency.” 
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Reality is an ever-transmutable energy, and with 
this conception the contradiction between 
materialism and idealism is got rid of. 

The book is well written, and contains much 
sound analysis of perception and the like, with 
much that is debatable but suggestive and 
stimulating. 

(2) Lectures delivered by the author at the 
Crane Technical High School, Chicago, in his 
department as instructor in ethics; the volume 
is Book I. in a four-years’ course which he is 
working out. It is not a text-book of “ethics” 
as we understand the word over here, but a series 
of moral lessons aiming at the improving of 
character rather than the imparting of knowledge 
concerning a science. They are admirably 
arranged, and deal with honesty, industry, 
earnestness, obedience, courtesy, self-control, 
sport and its cruelties, &c. Suitable anecdotes 
are Introduced, and the style is breezy and inter¬ 
esting. It is to be hoped that many schools will 
use this pioneer volume as a manual. As Mr. 
Moore remarks, we have scarcely yet begun to 
educate the human young. When we become en¬ 
lightened, we shall not consider when a new being 
comes into the world that the first and most 
important thing to do is to pounce upon him and 
teach him to read and write. The art of putting 
oneself in the place of others is a more important 
art, and the inculcation of this is a more im¬ 
portant anxiety in child education than the art 
of reading and writing. It is noteworthy that 
the Illinois legislature passed a law three years 
ago requiring the teaching of morals and 
humanity in all the public schools of the State 
for thirty minutes every week. Illinois was the 
fourteenth State to adopt such a law. 

(3) Mr. Harrison is always readable, and this 
collection of essays and discourses will serve as 
a useful popular compendium of Positivist 
doctrine. It suffers in places from a certain gar¬ 
rulity, and also the reader occasionally feels that 
the author is laboriously slaying the slain—as 
when he refutes “orthodox criticism,” with its 
“scheme of personal salvation” and its 
“Almighty, Absolute, incomprehensible God.” 
And, in view' of the parade of “ science ” and 
“logic,” he is rather dogmatic, though at the 
same time vague and general—e.g. “there can 
be little doubt that the average Orthodox I^is- 
senter is far inferior in learning, culture, and 
breadth of view and nature to the average 
Churchman ” (p. 171). These hasty personal 
judgments are injudicious, and, besides, such 
phrases as “average Orthodox Dissenter” and 
“ average Churchman ” are too vague to be of 
much use. It may even be doubted whether Mr. 
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Harrison knows much about Dissent, for he 
speaks of some unnamed publication as the 
“authoritative organ of Orthodox Noncon¬ 
formity ” (p. 207). No such publication exists. 
Most of the greater dissenting sects have their 
own organ, but no one of these speaks for all. 
And, indeed, what is “Orthodox Noncon¬ 
formity?” On the question of miracles, Mr. 
Harrison uses the antiquated phrase “ suspension 
of the laws of nature,” and talks of “violation” 
quite in the style of Hume. Surely after Mill 
and Huxley this language ought not to be used. 
With Mr. Harrison’s agnosticism about a 
“Creator,” and his emphasis on social effort and 
character-building, probably most scientific 
readers will heartily agree. 

(4) After Mr. Harrison’s relegation of meta¬ 
physics and ab.solutes to the lumber-room of out¬ 
worn things comes Dr. Bosanquet’s “truth which 
for us is now established, of the reality and per¬ 
fection of the Absolute ” (p. 260). No doubt they 
will read each other’s books—or perhaps they 
will not—and will remain of the same opinion 
still. But there is a great difference between 
the two, in the eyes of w'hat Mr. Harrison would 
probably call an “average reader.” The one is 
a litterateur, the other is a thinker and philo¬ 
sopher. We have no space for an adequate 
review of Dr. Bosanquet’s book (which embodies 
the Gifford lectures for 1911-1912), and must 
content ourselves with saying that the title well 
describes the contents, and that the author’s view 
of time seems more satisfactory than that of 
Bergson, which he criticises. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Plant Diseases. By Dr. Werner F. Bruck. 

Translated by Prof. J. R. Ainsworth-Davis. 

Pp. 152. (London; Blackie and Son, Ltd., 

1912.) Price 2s. net. 

It is difficult to see to what class of readers this 
book can be of use. The book claims to be “a 
concise introduction to the subject of plant dis¬ 
eases,” and the field surveyed is very wide, 
fungous and animal parasites and diseases caused 
by adverse cultural or weather conditions being 
included. Except in a few instances, as, e.g. in 
the chapters on diseases of coniferous wood and 
on beet and mangold diseases, little is said on 
the changes produced by disease in the plant. 
In some cases the enumeration of the “ pests ” 
carries no information at all, e.g. in the list of 
“animal pests” of leguminous plants there is a 
bare list of nine names. Unfortunately much of 
the informatipn is given in so vague a manner 
that the book cannot be recommended as a 
“primer” for the student, and it does not claim 
to give the detailed advice as to remedies neces¬ 
sary for the practical grower. One wonders what 
idea a student would carry away after reading the 
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